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JUST READY 





COLD CATHODE FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 

A thorough and practical exposition of a subject of vital importance to industry. By H. A. 
MILLER, A. M. I. E. E. With chapters on Discharge Phenomena—Manufacture—Operation 
Auxiliary Equipment—Cold Cathode Lamps—Lighting Installations—Sign and Display 
Lighting. 144 pages. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 10s. 6d. 
TENONING, MORTISING AND BORING 

The second volume in the new series ‘‘Principles of Machine Wood Working.’’ By A. H 
HAYCOCK, author of ‘‘Sawing and Planing.’”’ Describing practical methods of setting up and 
operating the machines, together with the technique used in the preparation and maintenance of 


the Cutting Equipment. 148 pages. Profusely illustrated with Diagrams and Photographs. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Net 10s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF TURF CULTIVATION 
A thorough and scientific work on the most up-to-date methods of producing perfect grass for 


Lawns, Sports Grounds, Parks, Golf Courses, Bowling Greens, etc. With information on ridding 
the soil of insect pests and weeds. By R. P. FAULKNER. 104 pages. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs and photomicrographs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 7s. 6d. 
CLOCKMAKING: PAST AND PRESENT 

By the Late G. F. C. GORDON. M.A., A.M.1,C.E. Second Edition. Enlarged 
by A. V. MAY. 256 pages. Profusely illustrated by Diagrams ard with 35 Plates of Long Case, 
Bracket, and other Clocks, Dials, Hands, etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 17s. 6d. 
PATTERN MAKING FOR ENGINEERS 

Embracing the Main Types of Engineering Construction. By J.G. HORNER, A.M.I.M.E. 
Eighth Edition. Enlarged by P. GATES. 400 pages. Over 600 illustrations. Net 18s. 
THE REFRIGERATION AND ICE MAKING POCKET BOOK 

By A, J. WALLIS-TAYLER, A.M.Inst. C:E. Author of Refrigeration and Ice-making 
Machinery, etc. 256 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ninth Edition, enlarged by GEOFFREY 
GERARD, F.R.S.E., A.M.I.E.E. Net 9s. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
COACH-PAINTING, SPRAYING AND SIGNWRITING 


A practical manual containing sound instruction and a series of questions and answers on the 
painting, spraying, lettering, etc., of commercial and. private vehicles. By CECIL JASPER, 
128 pages. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Net 7s. 6d. 


LEASEHOLD VALUATION TABLES 

Tables broadly divided into three main groups depending on Sinking Fund rates of 1 1/2 per cent 
2 per cent. and 2 1/2 percent., éach group having eight sets of Tables dependent upon Income 
Tax at various rates from 5s. to 10s. in the pound. By JOHN J. ROSE, A.A.L.P.A. Demy 


8vo. Cloth. Net 9s. 


THE GEOLOGY OF WATER SUPPLY 

Including the Principles and their application to Water Supply Problems, By SIR CYRIL S. 
FOX, D.Sc., F.G.S. 230 pages profusely illustrated by Diagrams and Photographs. Royal 
8vo. Cloth. Net 25s. 


WATER TREATMENT 

A comprehensive treatise on the Treatment of Water for all Purposes and Effluents Purification, 
Sterilisation, Coagulation, Filtration, Storage of Industrial and Domestic Water. By G.V. 
JAMES, M.Sc., F.1.C. Second edition revised and enlarged. Copiously illustrated. 236 pages. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Net 30s. 


SAWING AND PLANING 

The first volume in the new series ‘‘Principles of Machine Wood Working.‘‘ By A.H. HAV- 
COCK, author of ‘“Tenoning Mortising & Boring.‘‘ Giving examples of the methods of Machine 
Woodworking, and the fundamental principles of the operation of Saws, Knives and Cutters, 
144 pages. Profusely Illustrated, Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 10s. 6d. 
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by J.W. LILLICO. A Practical Treatise on | REDMOND, B.Sc., D.1.C., F.G.S. 276 
modern methods of production. 220 pages. | pages. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Net 12s. 
100 plates, containing 755 perspective illustra- THE SLIDE RULE by CHARLES HOARE, 
tions. Net 15s. C.E. With a specimen Rule. Crown 8vo. 
"“LECTRO-PLATING by A. WATT. Crown | Cloth. Net 5s. 
8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. | 
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TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN TECHNICAL 
DOCUMENTS 


For your information, the documents listed below are greatly in demand by 
American and foreign technical industries, libraries, resesrch and educational institutions. 
These documents are translations into Engiish made by our company of captured 
German documents in the custody of the Technical Oil Mission (T.O.M.) and the 
Office of ‘l'echnical Services(O. T.S.) Washington, D. C. 

The cost to you of these translations are based on a price range varying from 
90c to Dollor 1.59 per each 1000 words in length which we consider extremely reasonable 
for such technical translations. ‘They are printed and folder bound. The extra copy 
price is only applicable to and for use within such organizations having purchased a 
first copy at the regular price. 


(a) RUHRCHEMIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT (Patent application in the 
field of FISCHER-TROPSCH and allied reactions). 


Vol. I T. O.M. Reel 177, Part 7 and T.O.M. Reel 26, Item 11. 
Chapters 1 to 74 inclusive, approximately 100,000 words in length. 
Price: Dollor 90.00 Extra copies, per copy Dollor 10.00. 


Vol. II T.O. M. Reel 36, Item 36, T: O. M, Reel 16, Item 32 and T.O.M. 
Reel 15, Item18. Chapters 75 to 104 inclusive. Approximately 
45,000 words in length. Price Dollor 60.00. Extra copies, per 
copy Dollor 9.00. 


Vol. III Parts of T. O. M. Reels 17, 19 and 134. Chapters 105 to 123 
inclusive. Approximately 25,000 words in length. Price 
Dollor 37.50. Extra copies, per copy Dollor 5.00. 


Vol. IV Parts of T. O. M. Reel 37, and PB Report 73564 (Frames 7532 
to 7540 and 7546 to 7561). Chaptets 124 to 142 inclusive. 
Approximately 15,000 words in length. Price Dollor 22.50. Extra 
copies, per copy Dollor 3.00. 


Vol. V Parts of T. O.M. Reels 23, 37, 65 and PB Reports 2516 and 
70275. Chapters 143 to 162 inclusive. Approximately 23,500 
words in length. Price: Doilor 35.00. Extra copies, per copy 
Dollor 4.00. 


Vol. VI T. O. M. Reel 67. Frames 1120-1122 and parts of PB Reports 
25607, 25612, 25614, 70275. Chapters 163 to 180 inclusive. 


Approximately 23,000 words in length. Price: Dollor 34.50. 
Extra copies, per copy Dollor 4.00. 


Vol. VII Parts of PB Reports 25606, 25608, 25609, 25612, 25613, 25614, 


70275. Chapters 181 to 200 inclusive. Approximately 19,000 
words in length. Price: Dollor 28.50. Extra copies, per copy 


Dollor 4.00. 
* * * 
4 (b) ACETYLENE CHEMISTRY by Dr. JULIUS WALTER REPPE, Chief 


of Ressarch Laboratories of I. G. Farben Industrie A.G.-U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. PB Report 18852-s. Translated from 
German into English 217 pages in length (approximately 150,000 words) 
including complete table of contents and a very detailed subject index. Price 
Dollor 10,00, No price reducticn for extra copies. 


* * * 
(c) Write for our descriptive folder on the new GERMAN-ENGLISH 
TECHNICAL DICTIONARY based on data compiled by the U.S. 


Air Force. 


This Dictionary contains innumerable terms created since the war prior to 
which no previous definitions existed for new concepts, phenomena and 
devices. These two volumes are an importanr and necessary addition which 
we suggest should be contained in every technical library. 


CHARLES A. MEYER & CO., INC. 


Translations— Technical Research—Technical Publications 
Upper Nyack-on-the-Hudson Nyack, New York (U.S.A.) 
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SOME OUTSTANDING MANUSCRIPTS ACQUIRED BY 
THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT RECORD OFFICE 


(INDIA) 


V. S. SURI, M. A. 
Senior Technical Assistant 


Consequent of the transfer of power and the partitioning of the 
Punjab in mid-August 1947, a separate Historical Record Office was set up 
by the Punjab Government at Simla. Under the new national set up 
vigorous steps were taken to explore and acquire from Government and 
Private sources materials of historical and cultural interest. To achieve 
this end the Punjab Regional Survey Committee was re-constituted with 
an influential membership. A publicity campaign through press and 
radio was launched to rouse interest and enlist co-operation of individuals 
and institutions in possession of such materials. Through the efforts of 
the regular staff and the members of the Regional Survey Cammittee large 
acquisitions have been made during the last year or so. A wagon load of 
old records was received from the office of the Commissioner, Ambala 
Division, Two notable private archieves were purchased for this office 
from Baba Prem Singh formerly of Hoti Mardan andThakar Chattar Singh 
of Dharamsala. Baba Prem Singh’s collection consists of 2230 objects. 


The Thakar collection comprises some six dozen muniments such as 
Sanads, Jagirnamas and family compacts. Besides about three dozen rare 
manuscripts have been purchased from individuals and institutions. 


Alongside a vigorous drive was made to salvage and acquire historical 
miterials from evacuee properties lying in the various districts with the 
Custodian’s Department. About 4,000 old manuscripts, documents, 
historical books in English, Urdu, Persian and Arabic have thus been 
added to the stock of this office. 


Since April 1949, the Civil Secretariat (Anarkali’s Tomb) Record 
Office at Lahore has been apportioned and the share of the Punjab 
has also been brought over. The objects from Lahore comprise the Khalsa 
Durbar series, district records, numerous paintings, pictures, prints, 
lithographs, exhibits and standard historical works. 


All the miterials so far acquired by this office from Government or 
private sources have been installed at this office for the benefit of the 
public and researchers. For fuller information and proper study detailed 
inventories of the state and private archieves are being prepared. 


Pending the preparation of a regular catalogue of the entire manu- 
script collections it is proposed to bring out their general nature and 
significance and list the most outstanding manuscripts under classified 
heads with brief descriptive notes. 


So far the Punjab Government Record Office has acquired no less than 
2,000 minuscripts, documents, sanads and geneological tables, etc. The 








MANUSCRIPTS ACQUIRED 


bulk of manuscript materials have been shifted and acquired from the 
evacuee dumps of unclaimed property. As a result of unsatisfactory 
storage and rough handling most o: the objects, which were already very 
old and brittle have suffered grave damage. Consequently they require 
careful treatment against pests which have brought havoc with such delicate 
materials and need extensive renovation and repair in order to render them 
usable again, while the large number of damaged manuscripts and docu- 
ments will entail prolonged labours and specialised treatment it has been 
considered advisable to select the more significant among them and, after 
necessary repairs, offer them for study and reference. 


A very large number of manuscripts in Persian and Arabic bearing on 
literature, religion and medicine await detailed examination and proper 
cataloguing. For the present, the rare and outstanding manuscripts have 
been indentified and listed under separate heads. 


Subject :—I. HISTORY 


A. Newsletters, documents and political correspondence 


= 
S 


Title Author Date Vol. 


Darbar Akhbarat Kanhyalal 1838 1&2 
si pat Unknown 1837-38 1&2 
>” ” Kanhylal 1841 1 &2 
Political Correspondence Unknown 1820-30 
te — 1830 
0s i 1836 
» - 1835-36 
Marasalaiat Moulvi Syed Rajab Alix 1839-43 
» 1847-48 
» 1848 
Roznamchi 1848-53 
» 1853-59 
1864-69 
1869-75 


l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


%» 


UPENE WN Sop 


Sandat wa Muahidat 


B. Histories of Northern India 


Tawarik-i-Sikhan Debi Singh 1837 

Tawarikh-i-Punjab Ghulam Mohiyyuddin 1840-42 
Bute Shah of Ludhiana 

Zia-ul-Shama Nawab Sher Ali of Kapurthala 1839 

Tawarikh Nama 

Tawarikh-i-Walkery Syed Ghulam Bhik Jullunduri 1882 

Gulab Nama Dewan Kirpa Ram 1857 

Tawarikh-i-Kashmir Tr. by Ashraf Ali 

Tawarikh-i-Ladakh Karim Baksh Akhbarnawis 

Bajbaj Nama Mohd Raza 


* Mir Munshi to Political Agent to G. G. at Ludhiana. 
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C. Histories of Indian and Adjacent Countries 


Khulasat-ul-Tawarikh 
Tawarikh-i-Ferishtai 
Iqbal Nama Jahangiri 


Amal Saleh or Shahjahan 


Nama 
Tawarikhi-i-Muzzafri 
Tuzuk-i-Timuri 
Nasab Nama, Qutub 

Shahi 
Shah Nama 


Tawarikh-i-Dilkushai 
Shamsher Khani 
Shah Nama (Urdu) 


Timur Nama 

Nadir Nama 

Matla-ul-Saidain 

S kandar Nama 

Zafar Nama (Sahib 
Q-aran) 


Sair-ul-Arigin 


Kabul Diary 
Travel in Central Asia 
Safar Nama 


Nal Daman 


Qissajat 
Makatabat-i-Alami 
Makatabat Moulvi 
Rajab Ali 
Sanghasau Batisi 


Ill. 


Bhagwat Gita 
Bara Asghand (Bhagwat 
Puran) 
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Sujan Rai 

Qasim Rerishta Astrabadi 

Mutamid Khan, a courtier 
of Jahangir 

Mohd. Saleh 


Moulana Farashi Safar of 
Shiraj 
Hakim Abu-ul-Qasim 


Firdausi 


Malik Beg 


Munshi Mool Chand 


D. Biography 


Mohd. Mahdi 
Abdul Razak 
Moulvi Nizami 
Sharaf-ul-din 


Sheikh Jamali 

E Travel 

A British Officer 

A European Traveller 
Moulvi S. Rajab Ali 
LITERATURE 


Mohd. Dare Khan of 
Talwan 

Hasham 

Amolak Ram 


Inderjit Kaisth 
RELIGION 


Daya Ram Khatri of Rahon 
Brother of Duni Chand 


1834 
1802 
1843 


1831 
1832 
1741 


16th regnal 
year of Shah 
Alam 11 


1828 
1838 


1721 
1667 
1846 
39th regnal 
year of Shah 
Alam 
1839 
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52 Risate-i-Tasawaf Mahabat Khan s/o 1770 
Sadaullah 
53 Ad Guru Granth Sahib Autographed by Guru 
Hargobind Sahib 
54 Janam Sakhi Bhai Bala 
55 Zafar Nama 
56 Mahabharata 
57 Sarda Puran “on naa 
58 Call to Arms Guru Gobind Singh 1707 
59 Makke-di-Gosht “ae _ 
60 Das Granthi ial da 
61 Gita Sar wwe 1818 
62 Bani Dasam Padshhai _ ath 
63 Siri Jap Ji Sahib 


64 Arth Shastra sii aa 
65 Amrit Gutka ca 1833 
66 Bachan Bilas we. sed 
67 Alkalam Iraz Mohd s/o Hafiz Kasim 1613 
68 Alquran sob 


69 Surat & Ayat 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


70 Faras Nama at 1840 
71 Baz Nama wwe da 
72 ‘Tisala-i-Ramal* ee 1779 


V. GENEOLOGICAL TABLES 


73 Nasah Nama Ahmad Shah 

74 Nasah Nama Dost Mohd 

75 Nasah Nama Amiran 
Sindh 


Besides the above noted manuscripts the Record Office has acquired a 
sizeable collection of State Parwanas and Marasalas, Documents and Sanads, 
rare paintings, photographic prints, lithographs and exhibits. It is proposed 
— similar lists of the various classes of articles concentrated at this 

ce. 


A JOB FOR MICROFILM 
Australia’s National Records 
NORMAN BARTLETT 


_ The Australian Commonwealth National Library, Canberra, and the 
Mitchell Library, Sydney, are co-operating in one of the world’s biggest 
copying jobs. They are making microfilm copies of all Australian his- 
torical documents in the Public Record Office, London. In the first nine 








*Copies from the book belonging to Mr. Hafiz Ullah of Lacknow. 
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AUSTRALIA’S AND NATIONAL RECORDS 


months workers at the Record Office have photographed 231 volumes of 
official papers, using 10,000 feet of film. It is hoped to complete 2,000 
volumes in five years. Later the project may be extended to cover papers 
from other parts of the world and papers relating to New Zealand, Fiji and 
the Western Pacific. 


“When the task has been completed, all the source material for the 
study of Australian life and development will be available for the first time 
inside Australia’’, said the Commonwealth Librarian, Mr. Harold L. White, 
recently. While the copying in London is proceeding, research workers 
are locating Australian material in the United States of America, the 
Netherlands, France and Spain, all countries closely associated with early 
Australian history. The scope of the undertaking recalls the comparable 
job which the United States Library of Congress undertook some years ago 
in copying the English records relating to early American history’’. 


Copying began at the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, London, 
in August 1948, with a Micro-film Recordak Model C. 1 camera, bought 
inthe United States of America for Rs. 14,000. The actual copying, 
including processing the negatives, is done in accordance with Public 
Record Office rules by staff selected and supervised bythem. It costs less 
than 1/2d.a page. The film used in 35 mm safety stock panchromatic, 
which helps compensate for the age and varying state of the originals. 
Each reel of 100 feet accommodates 800 frames of two pages from the 
documents. The photographers use about 200 reels (20,000 feet) a year, 
photographing 400 volumes which have so far averaged approximately 700 
pages each. ‘ 


“Up-to-date some difficulty has been met in making positive prints 
from the negatives’, said Mr. White. ‘The National Library Liaision 
Officer who directs the project in London, Mr. Clifford Burmester, is 
negotiating with the British Museum which, with the aid of a Rockfeller 
Grant for service to other institutions, is installing the latest and best 
American equipment for processing microfilm negatives and positives. 
Meanwhile, the National Library and the Mitchell Library are investigating 
the possibility of printing locally to meet the demand for additional 
prints’’. 


T wo pages of the records occupy about 1 anda half inches of microfilm 
and the contents of 72 volumes can be fitted into asmall suit case. Students 
willstudy the records either through special reading equipment or on magni- 
fied prints. The 2,000 volumes to be photographed are divided into documents 
dealing with Australia generally and with each individual State. 
Arrangements are being made to make the State material available to State 
Libraries. The New Zealand Government hopes to join the scheme. Al- 
though the first 2,000 volumes relating to Australia contain some reference 
to New Zealand, an additional 500 volumes before 1850 deal exclusively 
with New Zealand. 


Most of the official records dealing with Australian histoty are still 
extent. Until the Australian colonies evolved, on the traditional British 
pattern, through advisory councils and elected legislatures, Governors -wére 
paternal despots. They all forwarded general despatches giving detailed 
reports on many subjects. The Governor himself, his secretary or a clerk 
made duplicates or triplicates in longhand. Some of these were kept for 
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REGIONAL LITERATURE 


local record and otherssent to England. When the separate colonies 
evolved their records, correspondence, etc., went to the British Colonial 
Office. Australia was fortunate in growing up ata time when English 
authorities were aware of the need to superintend, methodize and digest ail 
public records. Thus, although many of the Australian national records 
are lost or scattered in Australia, copies of almost all the early important 
records existin the United Kingdom. Lists, indexes and catalogues enable 
students to find their way through the formidable masses of material. 


Early this century the Library Committee of the Federal Parliament 
undertook to collect and publish copies of all the Australian official papers 
that could be obtained. Mr. Fredrick Watson was appointed editor and 
the HISTORICAL RECORDS OF AUSTRALIA were published in 33 
volumes between 1914 and 1925. These had inevitable omissions and 
errors, although they form an indispensable source for students of the period 
up to 1848. The microfilm records now being made will assemble all the 
source data in Australia and copies will be made available to State libraries. 
At the same time the publication of printed HISTORICAL RECORDS 
OF AUSTRALIA will be resumed at some future date. 


At the same time, steps are being taken to collect and preserve current 
Australian records. In 1942 two interim Archival authorities were appoint- 
ed. The Australian War Memorial at Canberra was made responsible for 
collecting and preserving all records from the service departments and 
certain related civil departments. An -Archives Division of the National 
Library was given similar responsibility over all other Australian Common- 
wealth departmental records. Among the States, New South Wales, 
Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia are beginning systemati- 
cally to collect, preserve and index official papers. Moves are afoot to do 
the same in Queensland and Victoria. 


REGIONAL LITERATURE 
SERVES THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


MARION BELDEN COOK* 


Among the juvenile books in a library—whether in a city, town, or 
village—it is to those grouped under ‘Regional Literature’ that the 
children of a community turn when they wish to find out more about the 
people in their town and other countries, 


Regional stories, with their fictionalised, authentic portrayals of the 
different environments of a country, dramatize for children the facts learned 
in their geography and history lessons, aud help to ‘‘people”’ the maps 
studied in the schoolroom, By reading such stories, children gain a clearer 
and more sympathetic understanding of other peoples’ ways ot tife in all 
parts of the world. 


a *A New York businesswoman whose leisure-time activities are centered around 
the promotion of regional literature for children. 
Lecturer before woman’s clubs, schools and libraries ; radio speaker, Author of 
—- about books for young people, in the United States, Canada, England and 
hina, 
A graduate of Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Today, school children in many nations are being made internationally 
conscious. This awareness of other peoples is being brought about through 
school work which emphasizes the interdependence of mankind ; through 
viewing documentary films in schools and in libraries ; and by attending 
the cinema where they see travelogues, newsreels, and feature pictures 
showing aspects of living in many lands. 


Regional literature is also playing a vital role in helping to promote a 
better world - understanding. Regional stories for boys and girls act as 
Ambassadors of Goodwill. Through such fiction, children are meeting 
their contemporaries in other lands, and all are learning that they are young 
citizens of ‘One World’. 


Today, a librarian with access to the booklists of various countries, 
miy build up for the library’s younger readers an excellent selection of 
regional literature. The librarian may be of further service to the children 
of a community by consulting with the local schools to find out, in advance, 
what specific countries are to be studied during the months ahead ; if 
possible, additional books may be ordered to supplement the schools’ own 
reading programs. Such general aspects of which achild is probably 
already familiar with through his school work. 


The writer of this article will be pardoned for using as examples of 
regional literature which enrich the lives of children a series of such stories 
which she has compiled. This series deals with child life in all of the 
states and in the principal territories of the United States of America.* 
Learning of this detailed coverage of a country’s regions may be helpful to 
educators and librarians in India. It may suggest to them a comparable 
grouping of stories should they have in mind the compiling of a similar- 
type series telling about ways of life and environments in all of the Indian 
provinces. The wide diversity of the different parts of a country as large 
as India would, indeed, yield a rich source of story material which would be 
valuable to librarians throughout the world in supplementing the existing 
regional literature of India. 


A few of the ways in which regional literature contributes to a library’s 
collection of juvenile books may be mentioned. 


First, regional literature authentically portrays the geographical setting 
in the different sections of a country. It shows how certain geographical 
features affect the ways of life in those areas. For instance, the south- 
western region of the United States is one of wide-open spaces, lending 
itself to extensive cattle and sheep raising. Stories describing the 
characteristics of ranch life authentically portray one important feature of 
life in this section of our country. In the flat central area of our great 
plains, large-scale farming takes place. Therefore, stories dealing with 
farm life give true descriptions of this area where farmhouses appear as 
‘‘dots’’ in the seemingly endless fields of corn and wheat. 


Second, the natural resources of the different regions of a country and 


* ‘Children of the U. S. A.”” (Silver Burdett Company, New York), ‘‘Stories 
from the East and North’’, ‘Stories from the South” and ‘‘Stories from the West.” 
These three books were reviewed in the December, 1948, issue of The Indian Librarian. 
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how these influence peoples’ lives, are “dramatized”’ in this type of fiction. 
Vast areas of our Northwest are heavily forested. Therefore, in ‘‘Children 
of the U.S. A.”, a story called “Big Timber’ is used to describe life in 
a lumber camp inthe State of Washington. Another of our natural re- 
sources, our mines, are the subjects for certain stories. ‘The copper mines 
in one of our western states—Montana—from the setting for a story about 
that area ; the story is laid in the city of Butte, below which lies one of 
the world’s richest copper deposits. In the eastern region of our country, 
in the Allegheny Mountains of West Virginia, are the coal fields ; a story 
set ina coal-mining town is in character with this region. A story for 
Oklahoma features the oil fields of our Southwest, and tells of this land 
of derricks, wells, and ‘‘gushers’’. 


' Third, stories which take place in industrial environments share in the 
panorma of scenes descriptive of acountry. They serve to explain the 
‘“*steps’’ in the manufacture of products which are important to specific 
regions, as well as giving a background appreciation of the industries. 
For example, because our State of North Carolina is renowned for the 
making of household furniture, it is suitably represented in ‘Children of 
the U. S. A.”’ by a story telling about this industry. Ohio, with its special 
deposits of clay, is noted for pottery making. ‘Thus, the designing and 
making of picture chinaware is described in our Ohio story. ‘‘A Family 
Secret’’. (It is interesting to note that this ‘‘secret” is being, quite 
universally shared by young people in the more than twenty-seven countries 
where these. bogks are now in use). 


Fourth, there is included in the scenes of regional literature the various 
important agricultural features of acountry. Some of these features in the 
United States have already been mentioned, in wide regional terms, under 
farming on our great plains. More specifically, in our South, the States 
of Virginia and Georgia are centres for the growing of tobacco and of cotton. 
Therefore, two stories deal with the raising of these crops. Another story, 
“Orange Blossom Time’’, describes the raising of oranges and grapefruit 
in a Florida citrus grove. In our Northeast, in the State of Vermont, for 
example, maple sugaring is a characteristic feature, and the Vermont story 
tells of that activity. In our Northwest, the apples of the Hood .River 
Valley are a leading crop. Hence, the Oregon story is laid ina largé apple 
orchard. How American children participate in these agricuitural pursuits 
is brought out inthe series, ‘‘Children of the U. S. A.”’. 


Fifth, regional stories of a country may be laid inits centres of 
transportation. In the United States, the cityof Chicago is a principal 
raiiroad centre. ‘Therefore, it is the scene for ‘“‘Bonds of Steel’’, a story 
which explains the ‘importance of ‘“‘rails’’ in binding a country together. 
‘Fhe story about New York City, our greatest port, shows how a country 
is linked to other lands through shipping and commerce, 


Sixth, there is included the major problems of floods, droughts, and 
soil erosion which exist in many lands throughout the world. How people 
deal with these problems constitutes another important aspect of regiona 
literature. In the United States, as in other countries, floods damage 
property and endanger lives. ‘‘Rising Waters”, a story laid in Arkansas, 
describes a farm family’s experience of a flood in that part of our South- 
west. Droughts and soil erosion are also problems of the United States. 
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Fortunately, as in some other countries, the building of modern dams is 
helping to control these age-ald conditions. Boulder Dam is the back- 
ground of one story which explains how this great dam controls the 
Colorado River by ‘“‘harnessing’’ the water and releasing it for irrigation, 
thus reclaiming for agriculture and cattle raising large areas of arid land in 
our Southwest. 


A particularly colorful side of regional literature for boys and girls is 
that dealing with a country’s various customs. In the United States, 
county and state fairs are held in every section, where the produce of the 
region is put on display and prizes awarded. Often our boys and girls are 
among the exhibitors. People come from far and near to see the fruits, 
vegetables, livestock, local handicraft, homemade pies, cakes and preserves. 
The sounds of cattle, chickens, and ducks, and the music of the merry-go- 
round add to the general excitement of these popular occasions. Our 
western states are famous for their rodeos where cowboys ride fast horses 
and bucking broncos. In Louisiana, we have Mardi Gras with its colorful 
floats parading through the streets 6f New Orleans. Potato carnivals are 
held in Idaho, clambakes in Rhode Island. Far to the North, in our 
Territory of Alaska, Eskimos give their folklore dances under the streaming 
colors of the northern lights. These, and other customs, are included in 
our regionai series, ‘‘Children of the U. S. A.’’. 


Various racial groups of a country are represented in its regional 
literature. Their contributions to the section in which they live make 
interesting contrasts in ways of living in different regions. Stories about 
this aspect of national life help to promote better understanding between 
racial groups. The Indians and Spanish-Americans in our West and 
South, the Puerto Ricans on their island in the Caribbean Sea, the natives 
in the Vjrgin Islands, and the Chamorros who inhabit the Territory of 
Guam in the mid-Pacific Ocean, are all included in this series of books 
telling about life in the U. S. A. 


Impor‘ant periods in a country’s history, when used as backgrounds in 
fiction, make for aclearer understanding of the past. In the regional 
stories, ‘‘Children of the U.S. A.” there are several such backgrounds 
which explain the growth of our country from a vast undeveloped land, to 
a leading world democracy. Included in this grouping are stories telling 
of early Spanish and French explorations in our South ; the coming of the 
English Pilgrims, to our Northeast, in 1620; the signing of our 
Declaration of Independence, in Philadelphia, in 1776 ; and the transfer, 
in 1803, in the city of New Orleans, of France’s vast Louisiana Territory 
to the United States of America. 


In conclusion, it may be said that through its regional literature a 
country makes a vital contribution to inter-racial understanding and to 
fellowship throughout the world. Librarians, teachers and parents find in 
regional stories for children rich sources of material which can help to lay 
the foundations for world peace. By means of regional literature, young 
people can be aided in the process of orienting themselves to life. This 
process is an essential part of growing up in today’s world of Independent 
nations. Through regional literature, young people of all nations may 
gain their rightful share in “the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples’’. 
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“UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES — 
SURVEY & RECOMMENDATIONS 


Importance of Libraries.—Teaching ,,is “a co-operative enterprise. 
Teachers must have the necessary tools for teaching purposes in the shape 
of libraries and laboratories as also the right type of students. The library 
is the heart of all the university’s work ; directly s>, as regards its research 
work, and indirectly as regards its educational work, which derives its life 
from research work. Scientific research needs a library as_ well as its 
laboratories, while for humanistic research the library is both library and 
laboratory inone. Training in higher branches of learning and research 
is mainly a question of learning how to use the tools, and if the library 
tools are not there, how can the student learn to use them? Paesident 
Truman’s Commission on Higher Education says, ‘“The library is second 
ony to the instructional staff in its importance for high quality instruction 
and research”, Both for humanistic and scientific studies, a first-class 
library is essential in university. 


Present Unsatisfactory Position —While at a few universities the 
libraries are fairly well-stocked, grants for their upkeep are more or less 
reasonable, arrangements for lending books to teachers and students are 
efficient and the reading room space is reasonably adequate, it was distres- 
sing to find that in most colleges and universities the library facilities were 
very poor indeed. Not only was the provision for keeping the library 
up-to-date very inadequate, but at one place no attempt had been made 
to weed out old and obsolete books or old editions and replace them with 
new editions of the same books. At another place diffrent scientific 
journals had been subscribed at different time and then discontinued, 
with the result that not a single set was complete or up-to-date. At still 
another place the library was just a mass of books stacked somehow, with 
no space or arrangement for sets where readers could sit down and have 
even a look at books with ease and comfort. But the poorest libraries were 
those of professional colleges, e.g., the medical, the engineering and the 
agricultural colleges. ‘That many teachers in medical colleges care more 
for their private practice than for teaching and research is faithfully 
reflected in the grossly inadequate library facilities at almost all our medical 
colleges. The libraries at the engineering and the agricultural colleges 
were also poor because teachers took little interest in the research. 


Annual grants for Libraries.—There is no doubt that in most of our 
universities the annual grants for libraries are yery inadequate. One of 
our witnesses stated that on a compirafive study of the library provision 
in the chief universities of the world it is found that the annual grant for 
a good library should be about 6°25% of the total budget of the university or 
Rs. 40/- per student. We have compared the library grants of some fairly 
good university libraries in India and find that their annual grants for the 
year 1948-49 range from 2.7 per cent to 6.5 per cent of their total budgets. 
This includes the grant for books and periodicals as well as the expenditure 
on service, administration and maintenance. The American Library 
Association recommends Rs. 60 to Rs. 85 per student, while- Truman’s 
Commission recommended Rs. 65 per student. It has not been sufficiently 
realized that for advance scientific work, scientific periodicals are very 
costly and in science subjects a great leeway has to be made up in India, 





*Taken from the Report of the University Education Commission— 
December 1948—August 1949, Vol.I. Rs. 7-8-0. 
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we recommend that universities and colleges should work up to an optimum 
of 6.25% of the total budget of Rs. 40 per student as the annual grant for 
their libraries. As “it will-not be possible fora library to purchase the 
increasing number of good publications which come out year after year out 
of its fixed annual allotment,.a special non-recurring grant should be 
made once in five years to cope with the arrears of books and journals. 
Nor must university libraries forget the place of manuscripts in a collection 
ofbooks. A good part of the research work in Indian Philosophy, in Indian 
History and in Indian Literature is dependent upon the examination of un- 
published manuscripts. Each university must attempt:to obtain as many of 
the old manuscripts as it can manage and a special grant for the purchase 
of manuscripts has to be included in the budget of every university library. 


Open Access System—Most libraries do not allow open access, It 
should be remembered that undergraduates have to be educated in the use 
of the library as in $0 many other fields. They should be allowed to go 
at will from stack to stack and browse among the-books to their hearts’ con- 
tent in their free time. Except for a few raré and precious books, all 
books should be open to them. It is necessary that there should be on- 
ly one entrance and exit and that a junior assistant should carefully ch- 
eck all books taken out of the library. In every university there should 
be a carefully planned open access system. 


Hours of work.—In many universities the library is open only from 10 
A.M. to 4 P.M. : this is obviously wrong as the library should not close 
as. soon as the lectures end. It is precisely after the lecture hours that 
the libraries need to’ remain open. We would recommend that all uni- 
versity libraries should remain open for 12 hours a day for the seven 
days of the week and throughout the vacation, so that undergraduates 
can do a good deal of their reading there and the staff and postgra- 
duates students can get long stretches of time for their research work in the 
library. The library staff will naturally:;have to work in shifts and they 
will get their holidays by turns. 


Organisation of a Library—The exact organisation of theuniversity lib- 
rary will differ at different places, but the ideal to be aimed at is a large 
central library with departmental libraries in organic connection with it. 
The central library should nmaintain a complete card catalogue. of all the 
books in the university, indicating clearly which books and periodicals 
are available in the central. library and which in several departmental 
libraries. It has been found ‘by experience that it is best that the dep- 
artmental libraries should contain only those books and journals which 
are to be used by the teachers and the postgraduate students and 
that all books for undergraduates should be available in the central 


library. 


Staff.—The library should’ have adequate and well-qualified staff. 
Each library requires several grades of employees. At the top will be 
aman of the calibre of a university professor who has specialised in 
some aspects of library science, after having done a full degree course 
and who has capacities for organisation and management. In the next 
grade will be his deputies, wuo will look after different sectional act- 
ivities of the library like cataloguing, reference work, reading room 
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management, etc. Then finally there must be numerous assistants hel- 
ping in all activities from the accessjoning to the issuing of books. 
The top man must -have -qualifications corresponding to a Doctorate 
in Library Science; the deputy librarians should have obtained degrees 
after undergoing training at a university, while the other assistants 
should possess diplomas, the courses for which extend over at least 
one year. We must have at least one university centre in each pro- 
vince offering facilities for training for the diploma courses. We may 
not be able to start degree courses in more than three or four universities 
at present. Care must be taken to see that if there are only three centres 
they should be located in different zones or regions. 


Sufficient attention has not yet been paid to the reference service 
in the libraries of our universities. We have already indicated that lec- 
tures and tutorials must be: supplemented by workin the librazy. The 
teacher gives the students some guidance as regards supplementary reading 
but the reference assistant, ifhe is properly qualified, will be in touch 
with the teachers and guide the students to the proper volumes and the 
proper pages in each volume, which would be helpful to them. These 
reference assistants can be of help not only to the students but also to the 
teachers in their special subjects of study. Biblographical and documenta- 
tion work has to be developed in order to make the libraries proper centres 
for research. 


Students to be Made Book-Conscious.—Even when the central library is 
fairly well stocked and affords facilities to its readers in the way of a complete 
catalogue, long hours of work and unrestricted accessto the book-stacks, 
it is necessary that the student himself must be made book-conscious: 
He must be encouraged by his teachers to possess his own small library and 
educate himself by his private reading. Right from his school he should be 
convinced of the value of book-buying. The joy of possessing a book and 
having it continually at hand and making ita familiar friend by careful and 
constant reading is something he must learn by the precept.and example of 
his teachers. It is an essential part of university training to learn how to 
read and understand writing that is understandable by educated adults, and 
the only way to learn this is to read such writing. 


Grants to Teachers for Books.—A large number of teachers cannot afford 
to buy books or subscribe for journals to keep themselves up-to-date. They 
have no good libraries of their own. We would suggest that teachers of 
lower grades should be given a grant of Rs. 100 a year for buying books with 
a condition that they supplement it by an equal amount. 





‘‘Man must pass from old to new, 

From vain to real, from mistake to fact, 

From what once seemed good, to what now proves best : 
,How could man have progression otherwise ?”’ 


— Browning 
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THE CATALOGUER AND THE PUBLIC* 


ELIZABETH DROPPERS 
Cleveland Public Library 


Sooner or later every cataloguer is asked the question: ‘‘Just what do 
you do when you catalogue a book ?’’ If there seems to be sufficient interest 
so that one answers the question seriously, each of us must be acquainted 
with the look of surprise and the remark which sometimes follows : ‘*Why 


that must be fun’’, And so itis, else why would so many of us be doing 
it? : 


Is it strange to enjoy getting acquainted with so many minds of the 
past and present as cataloguers have the chance to do ? We have a unique 
opportunity to learn from those minds as we try to represent their products 
on 3x5 cards for the benefit of our readers. There is an old belief, 
unfortunately still current, that cataloguers do not like people. - I suppose 
oneall too often hears: ‘‘Oh, I would’nt be a cataloguer. I want to 


work with people’. Now that is precisely what a cataloguer does all the 
time. : 


A difference between the cataloguer and the circulation or reference 
assistant is that the former works not with~ the people to be helped, 
personally everyday, but with those whom he will never see, those of the 
future who will use the catalogue years, even generations, hence. The 
cataloguer’s mind must always be concentrated on the writer of a specific book 
and the thoughts he has puton paper, and on all’'the prospective readers 
of those thoughts. This is not a job for those who think they don’t like 
people. In every way one must learn as much as possible, not so much 
about many subjects, but about as many -people as we can. .We donot 
only list the books which our library acquires, we arrange them, not for 
our own benefit and pleasure, but so that the readers, and they are real 
human beings, may be able to find them either on the shelves or through 
the catalogue. We tellthem what are the library’s wares ona special 
subject or by a specific author. We do this, not for ourselves, but for our 
hearest friend and the remotest strangér, through the catalogue cards: Our 
children and our grandparents, the teen-ager and the scholar pursuing a 
learned speciality—there we must know, and of these, the ones we will 
ever meet are an infinitesmal-numbor. If our work were only for those 
few, our task would be’simple indeed. But we are introducing our books 
to an unknown fraction of people of the future. Wecan’t stop with the 
easier job of showing our wares only to those whom we can see and know. 


Now to do this successfully, one is immeasurably aided by adopting a 
sampling technique ; that is, the more people the cataloguer knows, the 
more efficiently will he do his job for those whom he will never meet. Most 
of all should we come in contact with the day to day users of our catalogue. 
Our catalogue space grows smaller every day as we add new books and 
therefore new cards. We cannot afford to waste precious space on cards 
no one is ever going to use. - Yet there is no possible way of knowing 
which cards will never be used, which entries will serve only as irritating 
cards to be turned over, never to be scanned for the message they bear. 


Reprinted from the Journal of Cataloguing and Classification, Vol. 5, No. 5 (Fall 1949) 
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We can only guess, we cannot really succeed. But our guessing chances 
are improved if we can observe users of the catalogue and occasionally 
become one of the public ourselves. 


No library maintains a mountain of catalogue cases just so they may 
be shown off with a wave of the hand and the remark: ‘“There is the card 
catalogue’. The catalogue should be surrounded by readers and the 
nearet itis to being concealed by them, the more pride _we take in our work. 
It is when we remember that we are dealing with the works of one group of 
human beings for the sake of those gathered at the card catalogue that we 
get the real fun out of cataloguing books. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS MICROFILMED 


Indian students doing research on the modern period of Indian 
history will be saved the expense of journeys abroad when a project 
undertaken by the National Archives of India for building up a repository 
Of transcripts and microfilms of all foreign. records and manuscripts 
rélating to Indian history is fulfilled. 

_. The scheme was sanctioned by the Government of India some time: 
ago.as part of the development programme of the Department. 


' } 
4 


Considerable progress towards its accomplishment has been made 
during thepast four months. Valuable data regardirig the whereabouts 
and the hature df the contents of archives, both in Europe and America, 
has been collected and; with an initial grant of Rs. 50,000, the import 
of microfilms of'such documents has alreddy started. 


Microfilming has been preferred to buying up the original 
manuscripts, because ‘it is cheaper to do so and saves valuable foreign 
eurrency and also ,because of their owners being reluctantto part with 
them. The .microfilms can be studied with the help of a microfilm 


‘reader’ which.enables an. enlarged image to be thrown ona stained glass 
screen. _., 


India Office Library 


‘The largest number of documents relating to Indian history are in the 
records offices and libraries of the United Kingdom. The bulk of them 
are to be found in the India Office Library, but pending a decision 
regarding their future ownership, no attempt has been. made so far to 
secure copies of the records deposited there. 


*” More than 50,000 folios in the British Museum have already been 
microfilmed and the remaining will also be copied during the next two 
months. The Public Record Office, London, has also agreed to provide 
the Department with microfilms of their records. The Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, possesses valuable material on Indo-British history of the 17th 
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century, and copies of almost all these have been made with the help of the 
Oxford University Press. : . 


Scotland’s Effort 


The National Library of Scotland has supplied microfilms of records 
and manuscripts in their custody. These include papers of Henry Dundas, 
the first President of the Board of Control of- dhe East India Company, 
and Dr. John Leyden, -the famous Scottish Orientalist. ‘ Copies have also 


heen acquired of documents in the Guildhall Lib t 
Exeter City Library. . : Nios ane pee as 


The National Archives are also exploring the scattered private 
correspondence of Indian interest in private custody. Copies of documents 
belonging to Lt.-Col. Dnncan Cambell of Invernail, Argyllshire, 


Scotland, are being obtained through the Scottish Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. 


A few records of value have gone to America. They are in the Library 
of Congress, the Cleveland Public Library and the Harvard University 
Library. Microfilms of all these documents will arrive here shortly. 
Prof. Holden Furber of Pennsylvania University has also agreed to send 


copies of some Melville papers which he bought from England 20 years 
ago. a 


Link with Europe 2 ie : : ; 
‘During the modern period, India ‘had intimate political relations with 
many European Countriés, besides Britain. A student carinot ignore those 
sources which give the French, Dutch, Danish or Portuguese version of an 
incident. The bulk of Dutch East India Company’s documents are at 
Algemin, Rajksarachief, and run into 4,000 yolumes. They will, therefore, 
take considerable time for microfilming. The Danish political, commercial] 
and missionary activities in India can be studied in approximately 7,00,000 
pages of records at Rigsarkivet.. Denmark and Riksarkivet in Norway. 
Since Denmark: and .Norway were united till 1814, some of the. Danish 
records are in the archives of Norway at Oslo. Microfilms of these 
documents have been prepared and they relate mostly to Peter Anker. 
Governor of the Danish colony of Tranquebar from 1786 to 1806. 


The French Government, however find it difficult to permit duplication 
of records in the possessionof their Foreign and Colonial Ministries because. 
of the laws regulating their administration, but it is expected that copies of 
mos} of the documents of Indian interest will be obtained. The archives 
of the Department de Seine et Oise, Versailles, have 12 volumes of 
Dnpleix’s. correspondence, which have already been duplicated, and 
similar work has also been undertaken at the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
the premier Library of France. 


The National Archivesof India are also trying to secure microfilms of 
records relating to Indian history available in Portugal, Spain, Portuguese 
India, French India and Ceylon. 


Suitable arrangements for storage and catalouguing of the microfilms 


are being made and the Research Room of the . Department is being fitted 
with microfilm readers so that research workers can study them. 
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EVENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


The New Republic of India is Born 

On January 26 the New Republic of India came into being and was 
proclaimed throughout India. The First President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
took the oath at Government House, in New Delhi. On the throne on 
the dais, the emblem of the New Republic, the Asoka Pillar, had replaced 
the Crown, the Royal Coatof Arms had vanished from the canopy, and 
Behind the throne stood an ancient statue of Buddha, which was discovered 
at Muttra. The Chief Justice of India, Mr. Justice Harilal Kania, 
administered the oath to Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 


A salute of 31 guns was fired, the Governor-General’s flag struck and 
the President’s flag hoisted over Government House. In the afternoon 
following the ceremony the President drove in state through New Delhi, 
With a bodyguard of lancers in scarlet uniforms, and took the salute at 
a military parade in the Irwin Stadium. 


Commemoration Volume Presented to P. M. 


A 1,000 page volume brought out at a cost of Rs. 2 lakhs and embodying 
contributions by 150 personalities — Indian and Foreign was presented 
to the Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on January 28 at New 
Delhi by the Nehru Abhinandan Granth Committee on the completion of 
his 60 yeers. 


Th presentation on behalf of the Committee was done by the veteran 
Congress leader, Sri Purushottam Das Tandon, a protagonist of the 
Hindi movement ‘in the country, at a large gathering of men of letters, 
diplomats, politicians, Ministers, Congress leaders and others. 


The Editorial Board of the Committee, which consisted of Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Sri Purushottam Das Tandon, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Sri K, M. Munshi, Seth Govind Das, Sri Viswanath More, Sri Nandlal Bose, 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram and Sri Sachchidanand Vatsyayan, had been busy 
18 months preparing the volume. 


The Granth consists of two parts, English and Hindi, each of 1,000 
pages. The volume is of demy quarto size and is printed on antique paper. 
There are 200 picture plates printed on art paper. Of these 24 are in 
colours. The volume is bound in silk with an embossed decoration by 
Sri Nandlal Bose. 


Among the contributors : Dr. Pajendra Prasad, Sardar Patel, Sri 
C. Rajagopalachari, De Valera, Upton Sinclair, Gilbert Murrey, Pathick- 
Lawrence, Harold Laski, Halide Edib, Tan Yun-Shan, the Aga Khan, 
Brockway, Stephen Spender, Andro Gide, Hilment Beuyur, Lionel Fielden, 
Said Nafisi, M. N. Roy and others. 


Copies of these volumes willbe presented to national libraries of all 
countries in the world as memento from India. The net sale-proceeds 
of these volumes will be given away ro any charity named by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Each copy is priced at Rs. 30/-, and can be had from 
the Office of the Nehru Abhinandan Granth Committee, 18, Hastings 
Road, Allahabad, (India). 
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Sir Jadunath Medal for Dr. H. R. Gupta 


Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal has conferred the Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
Gold Medal on Dr. Hari Ram Gupta of the Historical Section, Ministry of 
Defence, Simla, for his most important contributions to the ‘History of 
the Sikhs’ and later ‘Mughal History of the Punjab’. 


Dr. Gupta is the second Indian and the first Punjabi to receive this 
honour. Amonghis noteable publications are the three volumes of the 
History of the Sikhs, the Later Mughal History of the Punjab, and Life and 
Work of Mohan Lal Kashmiri, the Diplomat. 


Bombay Library Association 


The Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Library Association was 
held on the Ist of February 1950 in the Durbar Hall of the Town Hall. 
Dwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri presided. 


The Honorary Secretary, Mr. Gandekar, read out the report of the 
progress of work done since 1947 and the summarised items of expenditure 
and income. The report was adopted unanimously. The following officers 
= members of the Managing Committee were elected for the year 

50 :— 


President—Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri. Vice-President—Dr. P.M. 
Joshi. Joint Honorary Secretaries—Messrs B. Andersen, D. W. Joshi. 
Treasurer & Accountant—P. M. Nabar. Members—Mr. H. K. Vyas, 
Mr. V .G. Phatak. (Mrs.)S. Bannerjee. Dr. A. D. Pusalkar. Mr. Adi K. 
Seth, (Mrs.) Leela Bhagwat, Mr. N. A. Gore. 


Mr. D. W. Joshi proposed the following condolence Resolution 
re : Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah : 


“This meeting of the Bombay Library Association and the Maha- 
rashtra Library Association expresses its deep sorrow at the 
sudden death by heart-failure of Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah 
who had a meritorious and distinguished library-service to his 
credit as the Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, and as the 
Honorary Secretary of the Indian Library Association for a 
period of 15 years since its foundation. His death has caused an 
irreparable loss to the development of library-service in our 
country”. 


Lightning-Resistant Transmission Lines 


The Central Electricity Commission, Simla, has recentiy brought out 
publication entitled ‘‘A Note on the Design of Lightning-Resistant Trans- 
mission Lines’’, giving in a condensed form the main principles for the 
design of lightning-resistant transmission lines, and includes a number of 
graphs for this purpose. 


The growth of high-voltage. transmission systems in India and the 
programme for the construction of long lengths of transmission lines up to 
220 Kv in connection with several hydro schemes in hand all over the 
country, have brought to the fore the importancc of applying the principles 
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of the design of lightning-resistant transmission lines in order to secure a 
high standard of performance and reliability. 


The application of these principles for the transmission systems in 
India was not hitherto feasible, as no map of India showing the average 
number of thunder-storm days per year was readily available for reference. 
The publication includes such a map, which has been prepared by the 
Indian Meteorological Department at the request of the Central Electricity 
Commission. 


“Bharatmen Gaya’’ Hindi edition of ‘‘The Cow in India” 


The Khadi Pratisthan, 15, College Square, Calcutta, has brought out 
the Hindi edition of ‘*The Cow in India” by Shri Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
in two volumes. The Hindi edition has been entitled ‘‘Bharatmen Gaya’”’ 
(Vols. 1 & 2) price Rs. 13/- only, perset. It is an exact replica of the 
English edition in the matter of get-up, printing and bulk. Further, 
extracts from Mahatma Gandhi’s post-prayer speeches (in Hindi) giving 
his considered opinion on ‘*The Cow in India’’ have been added. Coming 
as they did, from no less a person than Mahatma Gandhi himself, they had 
a value of their own. But they could not be included in the English 
edition as the latter had already been published and Gandhiji gave his 
opinion on the basis of the published work. They bear distinct stamps of 
the Master’s wonted praseology aod unique expression, as also, his high 
appreciation of the stupendous researches contained in the celebrated 
work, 


Mr. P.S.J. Welsford, Secretary of the Library Association, London, writes : 

During 1950 the Library Assoeiation will be celebrating the Centenary 
of the passing of the first Public Library Act, 1850 and these celebrations 
will culminate in a special Centenary Conference to be held in London from 
the 18th to the 22nd September 1950. His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Edinburgh has graciously consented to accept the office of President for 
that year and it is hoped that he will be present to preside at the meetings 
and function held during the Conference. 


My Council is most anxions that this special occasion should be attended 
by librarians from all over the world and I have therefore, on their behalf, 
great pleasure in extending to your Association and invitation to send 
representatives to this Conference. I am sending a similar invitation to 
your Government to enable them to be represented also. 


The Annual Lecture will be given by Lord Lindsay of Birker. The 
professional papers will include a review by the City Librarian of 
Manchester of one hundred years of library service (and many of us are 
already looking forward with delight to this). Other addresses, it is hoped, 
will be given by leaders in the political and other fields, 


History.—The major project which is being undertaken, though its 
publication during centenary year is problematical, is a new history of the 
public libraay movement. Mrs. Edmonson and Mr. W. A. Munford of 
Cambridge are preparing this volume. It is hoped that the work will 
record worthily the developments of the public Library service and show 
the way in which book proyision, despite the vast social changes of three 
generations, has increased and improved. 
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Public Library Durban 


Three Indians walked into Durban’s Public Library on March 13 to 
challenge a local by-law which restricts use of all public library facilities 
to Europeans. They looked at reference books, examined the lending 
library and read newspapers in the public reading room. They left 
after city police had taken their names. The South African Indian 
Congress claims the library should be open to all races. It was closed 
to non-Europeans by a by-law brought in 1937. 


“Study Abroad’’—A Unesco Publication 


About 22,000 fellowships and scholarships, founded by . various 
countries and international organizations and involving a total investment 
of Dollar 100 m_ per year are available in different countries. Information 
regarding these is published in ‘“‘Study Abroad’’—a Unesco Publication 
which has been recently released. 


Besides listing the various opportunities for study available in different 
countries, the volume contains extensive surveys of programmes for short 
teaching abroad and workers exchanges for educational and cultural 
purposes. 


The Public Library, a Living Force for Popular Education. — A 
UNESCO Poster, is being distributed to thirty countries as apart of 
Unesco’s public libraries development programme. The text of the 
poster describes first-rate modren public library service and suggests 
action for attaining it in each community. Printed separately in 
English, French, Spanish, Polish, and Italian, the poster will be dis- 
played in 25, 000 libraries and other public buildings. Leaflets with 
the same text will be distributed at conferences, seminars, and comm- 
unity discussion meetings. 


Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of Congress (adop- 
ted by the American Library Associstion) is sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., for Dollar 1.50 per copy. 


—— —_-— 


The Appendix of the Information Bulletin of the Library of 
Congress for July 12-18, 1949, carries the most recent available ac- 
count of the science abstracting activities now under way as a UNESCO 
project. Copies of this issue of the Bulletin may be securad from 
the Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dr. Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Chairman, Special Libraries Association, International 
Relation Committee, New York, writes : 


As you may recall our 1949 International Relations Bulletin reported 
that our association had hopes that we would hold a Special Library 
Institute in this country in the Fall of 1950, concurrent with the proposed 
meeting of the International Federation of Library Associations. 
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We are not at all happy that we must report that our best efforts 
to obtain the necessary funds with which to finance such an institute 
were not successful and that plans for an institute have of necessity 
been cancelled. Our disappointment in being unable to facilitate the 
assembly in this country of some of our fellow librarians from overseas 
is very great indeed. 


However, we extend to all of you who may be able to make the 
necessary arrangements to travel, aninvitation to our annual Conference, 
wich will be held on June 11—16, 1950 at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Aside from the regular business sessions of the Conference, radio 
programmes, banquet, and group sessions, the programme will offer a 
“Work Simplification Clinic” anda forum conducted by an outstand- 
ing authority on ‘Sources of Foreign Information’’. 


Arrangements are being made whereby delegates to the convention 
will be able to spend a day visiting various libraries in the nearby city 
or Philadelphia. 


Our convention will house an ‘Exhibitors Booth’’ where one may 
see the latest library literature, gadgets, library equipment, and microfilm 
and micro card equipment. 


If you or a delegate from your association or library can accept 
our invitation to join us at this annual Conference, we shall be most 
happy to help you with reservations, or with travel plans. Just write 
us. We sincerely hope that some of our friends from abroad will be with us 
during the Conference. 


Until then, the officers and directors of Special Libraries Association 
join me in sending you our best wishes for the New Year. 


Unesco Seminar On the Role of Libraries in Adult Education 
Malmo, Sweden—24 July—19 August 1950 


In recent years great advances havé been made in many countries 
in extending the contribution of libraries to adult education. New 
techniques of library service and new means of co-operation with adult 
education agencies and social groups are being developed, and in some 
places interesting experiments. are being made in bringing suitable 
library service to adults who have just learned to read. The potentialities 
of libraries are enormous in acomplex world where continuing education 
is urgently needed by millions of adults. This is particularly the case 
with public libraries and other libraries serving the general reader. 


Purpose of the Seminar.—To study and discuss library adult education, 
techniques, methods, policies and programmes with a view to stimulating 
the development of library educational services in all Member States. 


Time and Place.—The Seminar will be held from 24 July—19 August 
1950,in Malmo, Sweden, where there are excellent opportunities for the 
practical study of library adult education activities. Copenhagen with, 
its varied educational resources, is only a short ferry-trip away. 
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Participation —The Seminar will be limited to 50 ‘participants. 
Selection will be made by Unesco National Commissions or National 
Co-operating Bodies and Ministries (or Federal Offices) of Edycation, 
in co-operation with national library associations. 


_ Participants should be professional librarians, preferably leaders in 
library work with a special responsibility for, or interest in, adult 
education. 


_ The number of participants from each country will probably be 
limited to three» however, additional names may be submitted pro- 


visionally for possible acceptance if the total quota of 50 is not 
filled. 


_ The Subjects of Discussion.—The subjects provisionally suggested for 
discussion are : 


A. General questions of the library’s adult programme. 
B. Audio-visual materials and techniques in library adult education. 


C. The establishment of library service as an aid to adult education 
in undeveloped regions. 


Materials to be provided by Participants.—Each national delegation 
should prepare and bring to the Seminar three copies of a paper des- 
cribing the adult education work now done by libraries in their country. 


Suggested length is 2,000 words, though the paper muy be shorter if 
the subject can be covered adequately in less. The document should 
be typed in French or English. 


National delegations are also asked to bring or send to the Seminar 
publications and small exhibits on library adult education activities in 
their countries. ‘This material should be shipped to Miss Ingeborg 
Hointzo, Director, Stadsbibliotok, Malmo, Sweden. A brief description 
of material sent should be forwarded to the Libraries Division of Unesco, 
19, Avenue Kleber, Paris (16e) by 1 May 1950. 


Library of Congress Holds Special Indian Exhibit 

India’s new status is also being marked in Washington by the 
U.S. Library of Congress with a special exhibit of Indian writings, 
documents, and pictures which opened on Republic Day. The brief 
ceremony opening the display was attended by Library of Congress 
officials and representatives of the Indian Embassy. The exhibit, which 
was on display to the public for one week, features a copy of the 
Constitution of the Indian Republic, a picture of Gandhiji, and copies 
of the Rig Veda, the Mahabharata and the Bhagvad Gita. 

wv 

Ninth All-India Library Conference 

We understand that the Ninth All-India Library Conference will be 
held at Indore early in 1951. 


Obituary 
Rehman.—We regret to announce the death on 27th February of 
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Professor M.N. Rehman, Librarian and Reader in Arabic and Persian 
of the Allahabad University. 


The Members of the Allahabad University Library Staff mourned 
his premature death at a meeting where a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing deep sorrow at his death and conveying sympathy to the 
bereaved family. The University Library was closed as a mark of respect 
to the departed soul. 


Sinha.—Lawyer and legislator, publicist and politician, and education- 
ist, and humanist, Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, the Grand Old Man of Bihar 
and one of the best known of India’s elder statesman, passed away at his 
residence in Patna on March 6, 1950. 


Sachchidananda Sinha was born on November 10, 1871, at Arrah, a 
small town but the official headquarters of Shahabad in Bihar His 
father, Bakhshi Ramyad, was a scholar of Persian and Urdu and an 
executive and revenue officer who, since retirement, practised in the 
district courts at Benaras. Sinha later acknowledged that he derived 
from him his love of books as well as of travelling, and from his mother, 
hospitality and geneorosity. 


Dr. Sinha’s public life comprehended a multiplicity of interests. 
He presided over various conferences—the Bihar Provincial Conference 
at Bhagalpur (1909), the All-India Kayastha Conference at Delhi (1929), 
the All-Indla Music Conference at Allahabad (1934), and the Hindustan 
Academy at Allahabad (1936). In 1937, Allahabad University on the 
occasion of its Golden Jubilee, conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Letters (honoris causa). He was a Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and responsible for making the 4th All India Library Conference 
successful held at Patna in 1940. 


No appreciation of Dr. Sinha would be complete without a reference 
to his numerous benefactions, the most enduring of which was _ the 
Srimati Radhika Sinha Institute and Sachchidananda Sinha Library 
which the fotinidett quarter of a century ago in the Capital- oP his hdme- 
State. A great Lover of Books, he was also an assiduous collector of 
them, as borne out by the 30,000 volumes in his library. 


Among the publications to his credit are the Partition of Bengal or 
the Separation of Bihar, Speeches and writings of Sachchidananda Sinha, 
Some Eminent Bihar Contemporaries, Iqbal: the Poet and his Message. He 
was the founder-editor of the Hindustan Review. 


Rare Treatise on ‘Tala’ 


A rare Tamil treatise on ‘Tala’ (time) known as ‘‘Sachchapuda 
Venbe” written about two or three. hundred years ago on palm- 
leaves may bring to light when publisMed, some of the rare ‘Stalas’ 
that were in vogue in Tamil Nad hundred of years ago, observed 
Mr. T. Chandrasekharan, Curator of the Madras Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, who has returned from a tour of Mathurai, 
Pudukkottai, Tiruchirapalli, Dharamapuram, Chidambaram, Cuddalore, 
Valavanoor and Tindivanam collecting rare manuscripts for the 
Library. 
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HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
SPECIALISED AGENCIES. 


Published by the Department of Public Information; United Nations. 
1949, 222Pp. Dol ar 1,00. 


In India very few people yet understand the working of the United 
Nations and its sp-cialised Agencies. Its functions and activities, struc- 
ture and organisation, members and officers, committees and commissions 
and secretariat, are hardly knownto people. The ignorance is colossal 
and no attempt has been made to remove it. That is why whenever 
India’s case goes by default, people feel that the United Nations as 
another name for the League of Nations aad that it inherits the latter’s 
weaknesses and failures. This handbook is sure to dispel doubts and 
endear the organisation to our countrymen, as it unfolds the inherent 
strength of the United Nations. The essential facts about the United 
Nations and related agencies have been beautifully collected in the volume 
under review, with care and intelligence. They have been presented to 
the readers in a most readable form. Our only regret is thatthe price 
is too much for an average Indian reader. Cheaper editions of such 
handbooks can serve very useful purpose in countries where low-income 
groups are unable to go for costly works. 


LETTERS TO MY SON, Z 


by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. 92Pp. 
Dollar 2.75, 


It is a lovable book, written by a well-known author and editor of 
num:rous works. Fresh and original, the letters are most readable. The 
words of the author seem to have come out of the depth of the truth 
and they are sure to weigh with the young. It is the philosophy of 
life which he has unfolded for the readers. The “gems of thought” 
are well selected to provoke the generation of today and tomorrow to 
further explore the truth of life. Who will not listen to the same 
advice of the author: ‘*To your friend you are the image of your own 
dreams and hopes. Friends must be cultivated by sincerity, frankness, 
and deeds of affection’”’ ; ‘‘You must be alert and fighting-ready”’ ; “The 
pleasure of helping, the pleasure of defending” is greater than all the 
trappings of avarice ; whatever hope is ours today rests on the stoutness 
of the hearts of those whose courage is of the mind—not of the body ; 
‘‘Let you step aside and let humanity succeed” ; ‘‘Stand on the side of 
the weaker and you willalways be on the right side” ; ‘I want you to 
live, my son, in parsuit of justice and not power” ; ‘‘Treat gently the 
abnormal, for he may carry some subtle talent under the cloud of his 
peculiarities” ; There is no love without jealousy”’ ; ‘With books as your 
friends, you will not go through life a lonely man” ; The only question 
is: Does your reason thrive on love or hate on advantage to all or 
your mean little self”. 


It must be said that the letters are profoundly interesting and 
well-written to guide the reader to seek true values of life. 
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ASSAM VALLEY, 


by R. C. Muirhead Thomson, D.Sc., London: Luzac & Company Limited 
1948. 96Pp. Rs. 10/6/0. 


In this book we are led through the moving perspectives of History 
of Hinduism in’ Assam and we have kaleidoscopic glimpses of the beliefs 
and customs of the Assamese Hindus. The last five chapters are 
daringly original in their unravelling of a humanity steeped in ignorance 
and religious idiosyneracies and propensities. ‘They carry the authentic 
erudition vitalized by the author’s own penetrating mind and sense of 
values. He is objective, delving deep into the reality of life ; he seems 
to be refreshingly intimate with the inhabitants and feels that the odd 
European who shows any interest in them finds himself welcomed with 
perfect courtesy. His vivid reminiscenses are attractive. 


The description of Siva, Durga, Kali, Kamakyah and the Saktas, 
Sankar Deb and the Mahapurushias in the first six chapters could have 
been avoided. ‘They don’t form an attractive reading for the reader 
who wants to plunge at once into the book to gain knowledge of the 
Assam Valley and its people. It must, however, be admitted, that on 
the whole, the book has been written with sincerity and candour and 
the author’s searchings and interpretations reveal the continuity of 
great historical forces which are sweeping through this backward part 
of Greater India. 


THE ATOM BOMB & OTHER POEMS 


by Professor K. S. Rama, Department of English, Hindu College, 
Guntur (S. India). 82Pp. Rs. 1/8/-. 


The poems in this volume form an interesting reading. The poet 
seems to havea mission to fulfill. He exposes the destructive character 
of weapons like the atom bomb. Truth, non-violence and peace—the 
trio hangs here or there, through Biblical words alliterations and the 
imagery of the R mantics. The vivid sketches and achievements of 
our great men and women add to the beauty of the poems, though 
at places heaviness of the language mars the charm and stands in 
the way ef the readers to have a smooth reading. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITEPATURE, 


hy R. F. Patterson New York : Philosophical Library. 348Pp. Dollar 5.00. 
Reviewed by Mohanlal Kashyap. 


Of making books, said the Ecclesiastes, there is no end. This 
‘is true especially of works of history and of literature in general, for 
literature is an evergrowing substance, emerging anew from all phases 
of human civilization. Literature and its story have always held strange 
fascination to the cultured mind. The English literature particularly 
opulent in works of lasting merit, stretching out a pageant of alluring 
talents and enshrining the works of many an enigmatic personality 


- misunderstood or halfunderstood, is an enchanted ground to the 
istorian. 


From diverse perspectives, the legend of English literature has been 
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viewed. George Saintsbury, Edmund Gosse and the twin-historians of a 
gigantic work, Emile Legouis and Cazamian, have all offered monumental 
works to the library of such literature. But it may well be disputed, 
how much benefit and interst will accrue to the laymen and tothe general 
reader from a perusal of these erudite works. 

Dr. R. F. Patterson’s contribution to the Philosophical Library, 
under the modest title. ‘The Story of English Literature’ is an attempt 
to cater to the taste and need of such readers. It is, by no means, 
addressed to the scholar, nor to the professional student of literature. 
It does not claim to launch new heresies, or to combat old traditions, 
nor does it involve itself in controversies of purely academic nature. It 
has no pretence of parading learning. It is a brightly told story of the 
epic @f English literature. Its directness, simplicity and disarming 
lucidity mark it out as a very elegant work. The objective with which 
Dr. Patterson set out was obviously very hazardous. From Geoffrey 
Chaucer to James Joyce is a mammoth gallery of artists and men-of- 
letters and to compress this pageant of titans of literature into the small 
compass of a handy volume was a task fraught with insuperable difficulties. 
The colossal range of literary genius, the nuances of technical craftsmanship, 
the amazing diversity of literary production, the varying trends of 
tradition and society, the ebb and tide of cultural tastes, constitute a 
chain of hurdles in the historian’s path. But we are staggered at the 
ease and daintiness permeating the present work and the daring with which 
Dr. Patterson has crossed all these hurdles, surmouhting them with 
distinction. 

A peculiar and highly specialized feature of this story of literature is 
its emphasis on personalities rather than on abstract ‘trends of literary 
tradition. Nearly 250 writers of five centuries and their contributions, 
with not a touch of superfluity, have built up this pantheon of the English 
Muse. Never before, it may be acknowledged without exaggeration, a stcry 
of so many, in so little space, was told so entrancingly in a single volume. 

Moreover, the sparkling wit, the bright epithet, the telling phrase, 
with which the great figures of English literature have carved and etched 
out, enhance the sheer literary beauty ofthe present work ; the notes on 
Shakespeare, Swift, Wordsworth, Byron and Joyce deserye special mention. 
What is more astonishing is the irresistible readability of this epic story. 
Its terse phraseology is sandwitched, not infrequently, with a daring 
phrase of comment, with some ‘ salt and spice’. Efforts at compression 
generally render a work into drab and pointless—but in the present 
instance, they invariably provide a quarry for some taking epigtams and 
attractive platitudes. 

This ‘ story’ of English literature is indeed, a competent story, and 
an excellent work as such—but it is undoubtedly more than a mere story. 
It is a gorgeous prose-work, embracing the field of fiction and history 
at once, planned somewhat on the lines of Gray’s ‘Progress of Poesy’, 
taking into account the whole panorama of a great literature, enshrining 
with befitting dignity the lives and works of all the titans who have made 
English literature great. 

CLOCKMAKING, PAST AND PRESENT, 
by G. F. C. Gordon, second edition enlarged by Arthur V. ‘May. 
London : The Technical Press Ltd. 1949. 240Pp. 17/6 Net. 


First published in 1925, this‘ book was accepted as a standard on 
horology. For this second edition it has been revised, reset and enlarged. 
The author has very wisely put the cart before the horse, by 
opening his work with the present and the basic materials and tools 
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essential for the clockmaker with a few added modern methods which, in 
principle, have changed little through the years. We must always 
remember, of course, that the prime essentials for a good craftsman 
are a good eye and a capable pair of hands. 

One is tempted to say that, so faras time—-recording is concerned, 
there is nothing new under the sun with the exception of that 
soulless instrument the electric clock. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable phases of this book on clockmaking 
is the author’s love of the historic time piece. As he says, he would 
rather have an old lantern clock hanging idle on the wall than have 
its parts replaced with modern. bits and pieces. Perhaps this is 
carrying devotion too far, but one will not deny the implications. 
There is enough vandalism in the materialistic world of today. ° 

This book gives precise details of the construction of numerous 
types of electric clocks, watches and bells. There are 16 chapters on 
particular mechanical devices including bibliography, two appendices 
and thirtyfive plates. 

The ‘theme of this book is clockmaking in its true meaning—that 
of making clocks or parts by hand. 


FOREVER INDIA 
by G. Venkachalam. Introduction by Svetoslav Roerich. Bombay : 
Nalanda Publications. 1948. 129Pp. Rs. 8/4/-. 


In this book the author takes his readers on an enchanting pilgri- 
mage from Himavat Kanyakumari, giving them fascinating glimpses 
of most of the imperishible monuments of ancient India. In this aesthetic 
aiventure through the world-famous sites of Mohenjo Daro, Taksashila, 
Kashi, Sanchi, Ajinta, Eallora, Konarak, Nalanda, Gzya. Kanchi, 
Madura and Kanyakumari, the reader is Introduced not only to the 
architectural and sculptural masterpieces to be seen there but is made 
to sense, however temporarily, the eternal spirit that broods over this 
ancient land. 

Forever India is a delightfully written art history ot India: and it 
is dedicated both by the author and the publishers to the memory 
of the Father of the Nation, Gandhiji, who in his life and teachings 
embodied. the soul of Aryavarta. 

PERSONALITIES IN SOCIAL REFORM 


by G. Bromley Oxnam. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1949. 
176Pp. Dollor 2.00. 


For this significant study of great ideas and their social implications, 
Bishop Oxnam has selected a scholar and his wife, Sidney and Beatrice, a 
minister, Walter Rauschenbusch, an administrator, David E. Lilienthal, a 
‘Saint’, Mohandas K. Gandhi, and a missionery, Albert Schweitzer,—leaders 
to whom the world of today owes large measure of gratitude. Their 
ruling convictions, their work and its consequences, the spirit and 
ardor which inspired them, are analyzed keenly and objectively—bringing 
every thoughtful reader a new insight into the reform movements that 
have made our age a better one in which to live. 

Bishop Oxnam lets each of these six persons speak for himself— 
through his speeches, his autobiography, or other writings. Each one’s 
central thesis is then interpreted in light of its meaning and value to 
the peoples of the world. 

It is a highly meaningful book for today—a vivid, personal account 
of heroic thinkers and their efforts to release the spirit of brotherhood 
and justice among men. 
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